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PREFACE 


Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  late 
shocking  events  which  have  happened  in 
the  county  of  Devon*  For  near  a  cen^ 
tury  Devonshire  had  enjoyed  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity  ;  and  when*  by  the 
unfortunate  necessity  of  the  law,  or  of 
the  times,  the  King  was  obliged  to  dis* 
solve  his  Parliament,  the  old  Members, 
after  giving  an  elegant  breakfast  to  their 
friends,  were  re-elected  without  noise  or 
opposition  :  so  that  a  stranger  would  not 
have  supposed  an  election  had  taken  place. 
The  rest,  alas  !  is  too  well  known  :  and 
lest  any  ignorance  should  still  subsist,  the 
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Editor  has  subjoined  a  clear  account  of 
the  whole,  drawn  up  by  a  Naval  Officer. 
So  full  a  statement  would  make  it  unne¬ 
cessary  to  draw  out  this  Preface  into 
farther  length,  had  not  some  strange 
misconceptions  gone  abroad.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  author  of  the  Rolliad 
writes  ironically.  This  notion  is  sup¬ 
ported  in  Devon  by  quoting  the  example 
of  one  Flinders,  who,  having  written  a 
violent  Jacobin  paper  in  Cornwall,  was 
obliged  to  fly  the  country,  and  has  now 
taken  up  the  same  cause,  but  in  a  more 
skilful  manner,  in  the  neighbouring 
county ;  for  he  seeks  to  disgust  all  men 
with  his  violence  and  intemperance  on  the 
side  he  pretends  to  espouse,  and  by  these 
means  has  rendered  essential  service  to 
Lord  Ebrington.  But  the  author  of  the 
New  Rolliad  is  above  such  an  artifice. 
On  looking  through  his  Poem,  we  find 
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but  one  passage  to  countenance  such  an 
idea :  it  is  that  in  which  he  compares 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  speeches  to  a  sandy 
road.  But  has  it  not  occurred  to  his 
readers,  that  Virgil,  his  great  model,  puts 
as  a  compliment  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  shepherds,  that  the  verses  of  his 
friend  are  to  him  like  sleep?  Yet  who 
ever  supposed  Virgil  to  speak  ironically  in 
that  passage? 


Extract  from  Sir  G — e  C — ll — rs 

Log  Book . 

J une  25,  10  a.  m.  A  strange  sail  in 
sight  :  sent  Mr.  Constable  in  a  boat  to 
examine  her  :  proved  to  be  the  Indepen¬ 
dence,  of  Teignmouth,  Captain  Ebrington, 
laden  with  wigs  and  plumpers.  Had  her 
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searched  for  slaves  :  not  one  aboarcL 

■  .  a  -  -  ■ 

When  we  left  her  she  hoisted  enemy’s 
Colours  :  we  gave  chase. 

June  26,  5  p.  in.  Spoke  the  People, 
Captain  Right :  found  she  had  lost  her 
rudder,  and  was  quite  unmanageable ; 
would  neither  tack  nor  veer.  Our  ship 

.  Si.  v  .  '  ''  v  4 

rolled  d-mn-hly. 

June  27.  Made  all  sail  in  chase  of  the 
Ebrington;  but  she  being  to  windward 
we  could  not  come  up  to  her.  The  Acland 
fell  astern. 

/ 

June  29.  Little  wind  :  set  the  royals. 
N.  B.  Our  royals  from  the  dock  yard  at 
Plymouth  :  the  canvas  weak  and  soon 
worn  out. 

June  30.  Parted  company  with  the 
Acland  :  a  slow  sailer,  but  built  of  good 
oak. 

July  1.  Nearly  calm.  The  Acland 
was  run  down  by  the  Ebrington,  and 
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boarded  :  much  firing  from  the  Acland. 
Half-past  5,  p.  m.  Saw  her  haul  down 
her  colours  :  the  Ebrington  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  hulk,  and  sent  the  crew 
usliore  at  New  Pier.  Thick,  hazy  wea¬ 
ther  :  saw  the  Ebrington  come  to  an 
anchor  in  Parliament  Bay  :  made  sail 
after  her,  though  a  long  way  astern  : 
ship  struck  on  the  Treasury  Bank,  going 
Jn. — 


Here  the  Log  Book  breaks  off I 
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New  rolliad. 


No.  I. 

THOUGH  it  is  the  custom  of  our  modem 
poets  to  publish  a  new  epic  every  year, 
the  ancients  by  no  means  did  so.  And 
though  the  Poet  Laureat,  who  is  so  great 
an  enemy  of  annual  parliaments,  is  the 
friend  of  annual  poems,  Horace  and  Vir¬ 
gil,  who  will  not  be  forgotten  till  Mr. 
Southey  undertakes  to  write  his  poems  in 
verse,  are  in  favour  of  long  meditation. 
In  imitation  of  them,  the  author  of  the 
Rolliad,  with  prudent  deliberation,  hav¬ 
ing  been  silent  thirty  and  odd  years,  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  present  rehellion 
in  Devonshire  to  court  his  muse  anew. 
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And  though  the  muse  does  not  approve  an 
old  lover  as  well  as  a  young,  yet  she  has  in 
some  sort  favoured  his  addresses.  Not  to 
detain  our  readers,  we  give  him  the  lines 
in  which  our  author  falls  at  once,  being 
too  old  to  waste  time  in  prologues,  on  the 
hero  of  his  Poem. 

See  Rollo  seated  in  his  country  seat 
Enjoying  ease  with  dignified  retreat ; 

With  old  philosophy  (not  modern)  great, 

He  does  not  care  a  pin  for  public  hate  *, 

With  all  success  may  his  desires  be  crown’d, 

For  he  gave  Bastard  clear  ten  thousand  pound. 

Nothing  can  he  finer  than  this  climax* 
10,000/.  being  a  vast,  and  consequently  a 
sublime  idea. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  mention 
the  other  subscriptions  to  Bastard,  and  to 
depreciate  the  offers  of  the  freeholders  to 
pay  for  bringing  up  Lord  Ebrington’s 
voters.  For,  says  he. 

If  thus  all  Devon’s  freeholders  subscribe 
Is  it  not  offering  themselves  a  bribe  ? 


And  he  proposes  to  prosecute  them  ac¬ 
cordingly. 
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Coming  next  to  Sir  T.  Acland  lie  in¬ 
geniously  proves,  that  the  subscriptions 
for  him  are  greater  than  for  either  of  the 
other  two,  for  his  supporters  in  fact  sub¬ 
scribe  a  tenth  of  their  incomes. 

For  neither  Nic  nor  Tommy  will  relax  $ 

And  we  shall  soon  enjoy  an  income-tax— 

Then  correcting  himself,  and  recollecting 
it  was  called  a  property-tax  by  Ministers, 
he  says — 

Or  rather  property— and  if  it  thrives 

Nic  soon  will  lay  a  tax  upon  our  lives. 

Upon  this  he  falls  into  great  rapture 
on  the  subject  of  the  said  tax,  recollecting 
thirty  millions  of  subsidy  in  three  years, 
the  Austrian  loan,  &c.  But  we  will  quote 
his  own  words  :  — 

Blest  tax  !  with  thee  what  glorious  loans  we  made, 
Loans  which  indeed  will  never  be  repaid  ! 

Blest  tax  !  with  thee  what  subsidies  we  gave, 

Which  rendered  even  Portugueses  brave  ! 

Blest  tax  !  with  thee  we  squander’d  full  a  million 


In  adding  caps  and  bells  to  the  Pavilion ! 


Blest  tax  !  with  thee  we  paid  the  Irish  joker — ■ 
War  salary  of  Secretary  Croker.” 
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It  is  well  known  that  this  ill-used  gen¬ 
tleman  has  at  present  only  3000/.  a  year. 
He  ends  pathetically — 

Tax  under  which  our  backs  e’en  yet  would  groan, 

Had  not  the  Commons  wish’d  to  ease  their  own. 

This  alludes  to  the  ever  memorable 
declaration  of  Lord  Castlereagh  the  day 
after  the  vote  against  the  property-tax, 
that,  by  that  vote  Parliament  had  relieved 
itself.  He  said  he  meant  it  not  invidiously ; 
our  author  knows  better. 


6  i  '  .  '  '• 
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No.  II. 

The  truly  creative  genius  of  our  author 
is  never  exhausted  in  praising  his  great 
hero.  Though  he  wrote  a  whole  poem  in 
his  praise  before*  he  praises  him  afresh 
with  as  much  zeal,  discrimination,  and 
patience  as  ever.  It  is  true,  that  the 
mighty  Rolle  has  had,  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Rolliad,  many  new  occasions 
of  distinguishing  himself,  and  proving  the 
firmness  of  his  character.  Since  that  time 
he  has  volunteered  the  militia  which  he 
commanded  to  Ireland,  without  their  con¬ 
sent  >  adopting  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas  for 
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his  own  motto,  and  volant  air  es  sans  volontb 
for  theirs.  Since  that  time,  too,  he  has 
started  the  ministerial  member  for  Dart¬ 
mouth  as  the  independent  member  for  the 
county ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  canvass 
it  has  been  sworn,  by  affidavit,  that  the 
pious  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  J — hn 
R-  -ss — 11,  in  company  with  the  upright 
magistrate  Mr.  T — ck— d,  threatened  an 
innkeeper  with  the  loss  of  his  licence  if 
he  did  not  vote  as  he  wished. 

But  why  to  commoners  our  praise  control  ? 

Rise  honest  Muse,  and  sing  of  courtly  Rolle  ! 

Pleas’d  Torridge  echoes  thro’  her  winding  bounds. 

And  Bicton’s  groves  in  hoarse  applause  resounds. 

Who  hung  with  silver  crowns  young  Bastard’s  brow  ? 

From  the  lock’d  chest  who  bade  the  monies  flow  ? 

Not  to  base  Whigs  in  useless  torrents  tost, 

Or  in  proud  balls  magnificently  lost ; 

But  smooth  and  shining,  pouring  o’er  the  plain 

Sweet  bribes,  and  promis’d  riches  to  the  swain. 

Whose  soldiers  past  the  vale  with  glitt’ring  rows  ? 

Whose  tents  the  weary  volunteer  repose  ? 

Who  taught  yon  Heav’n-directed  flag  to  rise? 

The  Man  of  Cash,  each  lisping  babe  replies. 

Behold  the  market  place  with  voters  spread. 

The  Man  of  Cash*  there  shews  his  well  stor’d  head. 


*  Vide  Torrington. 
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He  feeds  you,  Bastard,  neat,  yet  void  of  state, 

And  Dartmouth’s  choice  sits  smiling  in  his  gate. 

Him  driv’ling  T — ck— d,  turncoat  R — ss — 11  blest, 

The  servile  magistrate,  the  treacherous  guest. 

Are  Tories  poor?  the  Man  of  Cash  relieves, 

Consoles,  attends,  the  drafts  prescribes  and  gives. 

Does  a  Whig  trespass?  Enter  but  his  grounds, 

Flush’d  are  the  courts,  and  Stevens'  voice  resounds. 
Despairing  freemen  fly  his  crimson  face, 

And  patriots  all  are  deem’d  a  noxious  race. 

Thrice  happy  man !  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  pow’r  to  do. 

O  say  what  sums  that  monst’rous  hand  supply, 

What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  ? 

Of  bribes,  of  taxes,  wife,  reg’mentals  clear, 

This  man  possesses  “  God  knows  what”  a  year ! 

Blush  Fortescue  !  proud  peer  withdraw  your  blaze  ! 

Ye  little  Whigs  hide  your  diminish’d  rays ! 

This  is  a  good  deal  in  the  style  of  Pope, 
and  puts  us  somewhat  in  mind  of  the  Man 
of  Ross.  But  that  cannot  be  considered 
by  any  one  as  taking  away  from  our  au¬ 
thor’s  merit.  Virgil  imitated  Homer, 
Tasso  imitated  Virgil,  Pope  imitated  Virgil 
and  Tasso,  and  our  Poet  imitates  all  four. 
Then  say  the  cavillers,  he  is  not  an  original 
poet.  They  might  as  well  say,  a  beggar 
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never  has  a  new  coat,  Let  us  follow  out 
author  in  his  phrases.  “  Who  hung  with 
silver  crowns?”  In  this  passage,  relating 
to  the  subscription  from  our  hero,  the 
author  has  evidently  Virgil  in  his  eye, 
donutque  corond,  and  by  a  happy  use  of 
the  trope  called  a  pun  the  passage  also 
alludes  to  five  shilling  pieces.  “  Drafts, 
prescribes  and  gives”  is  another  of  these 
happy  equivoques.  Scrihlerus  alter  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  author  seems  to  delight  in 
puns,  as  no  doubt  the  patient  did  in  the 
drafts — not  of  drachms,  not  of  ounces, 
hut  of  thousands  of  pounds  each.  In  the 
verse  “  Does  a  Whig  trespass  ?”  the  au¬ 
thor  alludes  to  a  transaction  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  Bicton,  relative  to  the  protection 
of  gamp.  In  the  “  monstrous  hand”  he 
has  evidently  copied  from  Suetonius,  who 
says  of,  I  forget  which  Emperor — Forma 
grandis ,  pu^ula  in  prjmis  manus.  Had 
this  hand  been  held  up  on  the  day  of  no¬ 
mination,  the  Whigs  would  have  been 
confounded.  Having  given  a  passage  in 
which  our  author  imitates  Pope,  we  piay 
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here  set  down  another  in  which  he  actually 
copies  him.  It  is  in  speaking  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  sent  from  a  well-known 
hanker  to  Dawlish,  we  know  not  for  what 
purpose.  In  speaking  of  it  our  author 
begins — ■ 

Blest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply, 

Which  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ! 

In  the  same  manner  the  poet  Beattie 
copies  Milton,  with  just  such  an  alteration 
as  to  change  the  sense,  which  he  probably 
did  not  understand  ;  — 

“  And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tender  tale/* 

In  this  poem  the  present  worthy  mem¬ 
bers  for  Devon,  or  rather  late  and  future 
members,  are  properly  spoken  of.  Nothing 
can  be  more  spirited  than  the  following 
invocation  in  the  author’s  usual  punning 
style  : — - 

Bastard  !  although  thy  name  some  shame  import. 

Of  kings  legitimate  the  just  support : 

Whether  they  rule  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 

Or  hold  in  Bicton's  groves  their  peaceful  reigp  ? 
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Having  said  thus  much,  our  author 
savs  no  more  of  Mr.  Bastard,  and  most 
unaccountably  falls  into  a  digression  on 
the  use  of  thick  brown  paper  in  patching 
broken  windows  against 

The  blast  of  Boreas,  or  a  rush  of  rain. 

But  this  parsimony  of  praise  to 
Mr.  Bastard  is  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  rule  which  the  author  has  observed 
since  the  beginning  of  his  career,  of  al¬ 
ways  giving  the  most  praise  to  those  who 
obtain  the  least  from  the  public.  In  this 
manner  he  equalizes  the  general  balance, 
and  leaves  no  one  quite  in  beggary  of 
fame.  For  this  reason,  finding  Mr.  Bas¬ 
tard  commonly  well  spoken  of,  he  directs 
the  great  body  of  his  applause  to  bir 
Thomas,  who  has  become  so  very  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  whole  county ;  and  indeed 
he  presses  his  Pegasus  upon  this  theme  as 
fast  as  if  he  were  steeple-hunting.  He 
devotes  five  hundred  verses  to  the  eulogy 
of  this  great  character,  in  which,  as  we 
might  expect,  he  goes  through  his  whole 
political  life.  His  speech  in  favour  of  the 
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hospitality  of  the  Norwegians,  who  sup¬ 
plied  him  when  he  was  in  want,  followed 
by  his  vote  in  favour  of  starving  the  whole 
nation  by  blockade  ;  his  moving  the  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Prince  Regent,  in  which  he 
told  him,  that  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  the  revenue  were  flourishing,  just  at 
the  moment  when  they  were  declining; 
his  slurring  over  the  twenty-seven  peti¬ 
tions  against  the  property  tax,  and  his 
own  Phocionic  vote  in  favour  of  that  tax; 
as  well  as  numerous  other  fine  actions, 
are  adequately  celebrated.  We  have,  be¬ 
sides,  the  pleasure  to  find  here  the  whole 
of  Sir  Thomas’s  speech  on  the  leather  tax, 
made  after  the  gallery  was  cleared :  the 
poet’s  eulogy,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards 
extract  parts,  ends  as  follows  :  — 

O  form’d  to  join,  with  coalescing  soul, 

The  double  part  of  Wilberforcb  and  Rolle  ! 

Some  malicious  critic  proposes  to  read 
“  the  double  heart  of  Wilberforce but 
this  we  utterly  reject. 

Our  author  now,  in  a  Pindaric  rapture, 
sees  the  worthy  candidates  already  in  the 
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House  of  Commons.  In  the  following 
passage  he  has  evidently  Virgil  in  his  eye, 
<c  cum  stahulis  armenta  ruunt but  the 
comparison  leaves  his  original  far  behind. 

As  when  a  torrent  rolls  with  mighty  force, 

Flocks  with  their  stables  follow  in  its  course ; 

Thus,  when  Gas.  pours  the  bubble  of  his  throat. 

The  headlong  members  with  their  places  vote. 

He  then,  with  prudence,  considers  the 
possibility  of  his  favourite  being  defeated, 
in  which  case  he  immediately  creates  a 
peerage,  into  which  his  hero  retires. 
This  is  evidently  a  more  noble  resource 
than  that  of  the  cloud,  into  which  Virgil 
puts  /Eneas  when  he  is  defeated  in  Troy. 
The  title  of  the  peerage  too  is  highly 
appropriate;  if:  is  that  of  Baron  Poll  or 
Polle.  He  then  cries, 

Who  shall  e?er  equal  the  illustrious  Rolle, 

Except  the  scarcely  less  illustrious  Polle  ? 

Again :  — 

And  he  who  hates  not  thee,  majestic  Rolle* 

Shall  love  the  sinuosities  of  Polle. 
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Sinuosities  —  some  persons  take  this 

word  in  a  moral  sense,  but  we  believe, 
indeed  we  have  been  assured  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  that  it  only  alludes  to  the  gesticula¬ 
tions  of  the  worthy  candidate  on  the 
hustings.  He  ends  this  vision  with  a 
panorama  view  of  the  Castle  Yard,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Torrington  * 
coming  up  to  vote. 

These  rolling  poll,  and  those  from  polling  roll : 

Oh  polling  Rolle  !  Oh  rolling  Polls  1  Oh  Rolle  1 
Oh  Polle  ! 

This  is  beyond  all  comment.  We  leave 
it  to  the  admiration  of  our  readers. 

Having  got  into  the  Torrington  booth, 
our  poet  does  not  leave  it  without  describ¬ 
ing  a  great  man  whom  he  finds  there. 

There  Rufus  combats,  with  his  head  of  oak, 

In  accents  such  as  erst  our  ploughmen  spoke : 

With  terms  unknown  to  rustics  vomits  flaws, 

And  by  perverting  law  upholds  the  laws. 

The  mild  sub-sheriff  fears  to  give  offence, 

And  takes  his  nonsense  for  the  county's  sense* 


*  Great  Torrington  has  been  mentioned  above. 
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Each  of  these  lines  contains  a  beauty. 
The  head  of  oak  is  undoubtedly  an  im- 
provment  on  Sir  Thomas’s  heart  of  oak, 
and  at  the  same  time  characteristic.  “  As 
erst  our  ploughmen  spoke/’  is  just  and 
discriminating  ;  for  no  ploughman  nowa¬ 
days  speaks  with  so  low-bred  an  accent 
as  the  learned  gentleman.  Readers  of 
taste  will  perceive  the  beauty  of  the  other 
lines.  Every  one  who  is  a  friend  to 
church  and  state  must  own,  that  it  is 
only  by  perverting  and  suspending  the 
laws  in  detail  that  they  can  be  preserved 
in  the  ^ross. 
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No.  III. 

With  the  account  of  the  feats  of 
Tommy  Try-me,  as  he  is  called  in  Devon, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  our  author 
has  interspersed  some  masterly  sketches 
of  tne  present  leading*  characters  in  Par¬ 
liament.  Of  our  wonderful  Foreign  Se¬ 
cretary,  he  says, 

Great  Castle reagh  !  had  l  an  iron  tongue, 

Thy  pewter  voice  should  be  more  fitly  sung. 

There  is  a  curve,  of  which  our  Newtons  treat. 

Which  ever  nears  a  straight  line  —  ne’er  will  meet : 
Thus  Cas.’s  eloquence,  more  wise  than  Pitt’s, 

But  skirts  a  meaning  which  it  never  hits. 

Vast  pow’rs  of  diction  !  which,  more  bright  than  Pitt’s, 
Pulls  up  a  long  oration  with  an  “  its.” 
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Of  such  orations  some  faint  trace  is  giv’n 
To  him  who  o’er  a  sandy  road  has  driv’n. 

As  that  is  heavy,  tiresome,  long,  and  slow, 

So  long,  so  tiresome,  Cas.’s  periods  flow : 

So  the  material  alike  in  each, 

Light,  loose,  and  barren,  both  of  road  and  speech^ 
Shall  I  withhold  my  praise  ?  forbid  it  pelf ) 

I  then  should  turn  my  back  upon  myself. 

With  what  art  does  our  author  alladd 
to  the  speeches  of  the  noble  lord  himself 
— his  secunda  Philippica,  which  ended 
with  the  respectable  word  its ;  and  his 
oration  pro  domo  sua,  in  which  he  con¬ 
jured  the  country  gentlemen  not  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  themselves.  But  the 
best  couplets  of  the  whole  are  the  first 
and  last.  The  “  iron  tongue”  is  borrowed 
from  Virgil,  ferrea  vox  :  but  the  “  pew¬ 
ter  voice,”  neither  wholly  lead,  nor  wholly 
tin,  is  original,  and  admirably  express  the 
noble  lord’s  elocution,  composed  of  a 
drawl,  a  lisp,  and  a  nasal  twang.  In  the 
last  couplet,  forbid  it  pelf”  is  a  most 
forcible  expression.  Another  writer  would 
have  said,  forbid  it  honour,  or  forbid  it 
justice,  but  our  author,  with  more  truth, 
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says,  “  forbid  it  pelf,”  alias  pension,  the 
legitimate  object  of  all  poetry. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  our  poet  does 
not  agree  with  Lucretius,  who  describes  an 
orator  a  la  Castlereagh ,  as 

Clams  ob  obscuram  linguam  magis  inter  inanes 
Quamde  graces  inter  Graios  qui  vera  requirunt: 
....  narn  stolidi  magis  admirantur  amantque 
Inversis  quae  sub  verbis  latitantia  cernant. 

But  Lucretius  is  indeed  inferior  to  our 
author  in  every  respect. 

Rise  then,  my  muse,  and,  mounting  like  a  lark, 

Say  on  what  feature  shall  I  first  embark : 

Stand  off  ye  vulgar  1  let  the  drivelling  nation 
Shew  no  impatience  of  a  relaxation 
Of  the  slight  pressure  of  a  light  taxation. 

He  goes  on  with  his  parliamentary 
portraits  in  due  precedency,  and  next 
describes  Mr.  Vansittart.  Some  of  Mr. 
Canning’s  young  friends  are  said  to  have 
remonstrated  on  the  unfairness  of  this 
arrangement,  seeing  the  great  talents  of 
their  master;  but  our  poet  justified  it  by 
the  example  of  the  great  Cas.  himself, 
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who  always  leaves  Mr.  Vansittart  with  the 
lead  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he 
is  absent.  He  thus  describes  him  in  two 
lines,  both  physically  and  morally  :  — 

Pale  without  grief,  and  smiling  without  joy. 

In  jobbing  old,  simplicity  a  boy. 

The  last  verse  is  copied  from  one  of 
Pope,  but  much  improved. 

A  learned  friend,  however,  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  it  as  it  stands,  and  proposes  to 
read  the  verse  thus  :  — 

In  wit  a  child,  but  in  finance  a  boy; 

alluding  to  the  famous  American  boy, 
whose  skill  in  arithmetic  exceeds  even  that 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
following  verses  recal  to  the  reader’s 
recollection  Mr.  Vansittart’ s  speech  on 
finance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816, 
when  he  was  ingenious  enough  to  prove, 
that  taxation,  which  the  ignorant  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  distress  then  pre¬ 
vailing,  was  in  fact  the  only  remedy  for  it. 
For,  said  he,  if  every  man  was  to  find  a 
guinea  in  his  pocket,  the  country  would  not 
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be  at  all  the  richer  for  it ;  bat  if  a  great  sum 
was  collected*  i-  c.  a  property-tax  raised* 
and  afterwards  lent  out  to  the  landholders, 
agriculture  would  revive  directly.  To  ac¬ 
complish  an  object  so  desirable  for  the 
nation,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  break  his 
faith. 

So  skilful  hidden  meanings  to  explore, 

That  his  no  longer  means  for  two  years  more. 

He,  when  sad  Britain’s  cheeks  were  moist  with  grief, 

TV oold  if  he  coold  administer  relief. 

He  thought  a  fortune  lost  were  soon  regain’d 
By  giving  all  the  little  that  remain’d : 

And  prov’d,  with  arithmetic  skill,  that  riches 
Would  grow  the  more  that  they  were  cut,  like  ditches. 

There  are  many  other  portraits  in  this 
Work  extremely  flattering  to  the  subjects  of 
them,  but  we  have  no  room  for  inserting 
them.  One  of  Mr.  W - y  P — e  however 

is  so  short  that  we  set  it  down. 

*  --  ,  » 

Three  brothers  in  a  western  island  sprung 
Have  tun’d  to  praise  each  European  tongues 
In  council  luminous  the  first  surpast; 

The  next  in  action ;  but  in  nought  the  last s 
The  power  of  nature  could  no  farther  go ; 

She  robbed  the  third  t’  enrich  the  other  two. 

c  2 
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The  portrait  of  Mr.  Canning  is  the 
longest  and  most  laboured  of  the  whole. 
We  find  here  set  forth  and  justified  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Canning’s  political  life  ;  how 
he  began  his  career  by  writing  a  Jacobin 
epigram ;  how  he  was  advised  to  join  Mr. 
Pitt  and  write  the  Anti- Jacobin,  including 
the  defence  of  his  blasphemous  parodies  to 
run  down  i  the  Whigs  and  uphold  church 
and  state ;  how  he  wrote  satires  on  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  Mr.  Addington,  and  Mr. 
Perceval,  which  now  go  for  nothing,  as 
the  two  former  have  changed  their  titles 
and  the  latter  is  dead ;  how  he  intrigued 
with  the  Whigs  to  join  their  Ministry, 
and  directly  after  took  a  place  under  the 
Tories ;  how  he  intrigued  with  the  Duke 
of  Portland  to  turn  out  his  colleague  Lord 
Castlereagh ;  was  discovered  and  fought  a 
duel ;  how  he  accepted  the  office  of  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Portuguese  Regency  under 
the  same  Lord  Castlereagh ;  how  he  made 
speeches  and  wrote  dispatches  on  the 
trade  of  Lisbon ;  how  he  was  informed 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  had  no 
thoughts  of  returning  to  Europe ;  how  he 
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came  back  and  accepted  the  place  of  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Control  (not  self- 
control)  ;  and  how  he  became  Lord 
Castlereagh’s  jester  and  buffoon  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Thus  have  I  known  the  modern  Garrick,  Kean, 

After  the  ranting  of  a  tragic  scene, 

Insatiate  still  the  mob’s  applause  to  win. 

Perform  the  feats  and  tricks  of  Harlequin  ! 


THE 
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No.  IV. 

Our  author,  when  he  approaches  the 
close  of  the  Devonshire  election,  starts  as 
if  he  were  stung  by  a  nettle,  and  makes  a 
digression  to  other  contested  elections. 

c5 

He  speaks  first,  and  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  of  that  w  hich  took  place  in  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  where  a  virtuous  junior  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  was  elected.  He  bestows 
great  applause  on  his  vote,  in  May,  1817> 
in  favour  of  his  own  office  being  re¬ 
tained.  Pro  patrid  non  timidus  perire 
was  no  doubt  in  the  poet’s  eye  when  he 
wrote 
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Fearless  be  came,  the/  honour  was  at  stake. 

And  fill’d  his  pockets  for  his  country’s  sake. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Pym’s  diligent  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  parliamentary  duties  he  says — 

But  how  shall  he  compete  with  Osborne’s  zeal, 

Who  serves  the  public  tho’  he  Jose  a  meal ; 

For  well  he  knows,  should  he  be  found  seceding, 

The  angel  Gosh  would  drive  him  out  of  Eden. 

The  allusion  to  the  angel  Gosh  is  ob¬ 
scure,  as  we  know  of  no  angel,  good  or 
bad,  of  that  name.  Our  author  much 
laments,  that  the  bill  for  allowing  Roman 
Catholics  to  be  generals  in  the  army, 
which  excited  all  the  anger  of  Mr.  Os¬ 
borne  in  1807,  should  hare  passed  last 
year  without  his  opposition. 

In  speaking  of  Southwark,  the  author 
says,  with  some  pity,  of  Mr.  Barclay — 

Though  all  allow  he  knows  what  he  is  doing, 

He  did  not  know  how  thick  a  storm  was  brewing. 

But  in  the  city  he  becomes  melancholy 
indeed.  With  what  fervour  does  he  praise 
the  late  member. 
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He  was  a  man  !  he  was  the  first  of  men  ! 

We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again ! 

A  thousand  turtles,  lively  as  his  wit, 

Ten  thousand  oxen,  fatted  for  the  spit, 

A  million  haunches  of  the  finest  bucks, 

Ten  million  calves  and  lampreys,  geese  and  ducks; 
A  thousand  tuns  of  porter  — not  ail  that, 

And  more  —  would  make  a  patriot  so  fat. 


Speaking  of  all  his  gifts,  he  cries  with 


Into  his  lap  her  gifts  dame  Fortune  threw ; 

And  every  day  a  bill  to  him  was  due; 

Had  she  but  given  foresight,  as  her  boon, 

He’d  not  have  wish’d  a  speedy  peace  and  soon. 

An  allusion  to  a  toast  of  the  worthy 
Alderman’s,  at  a  grand  civic  dinner.  He 
goes  on  with  reflections  and  advice. 

To  stand  alone,  ’midst  hoots  and  hisses  rude,  % 

This,  my  S\r  William,  this  is  solitude ; 

But  to  retire,  and  by  oneself  to  dine. 

Is  to  enjoy  kind  Nature’s  meat  and  wine  ; 

There  none  will  speak  of  ministerial  vice ; 

No  neighbour  claim  the  aldermanic  slice ; 

Discard  mankind — nay,  books  from  off  thy  shelf, 
And  yield  to  love  of  turtle  and  thyself* 
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Yet  he  does  not  advise  absolute  seclu¬ 
sion. 

I  bid  thee  not  to  bid  the  world  farewell, 

In  Hampshire  cottage  or  in  Scottish  dell : 

But  to  secure  an  airy,  snug  retreat, 

Within  the  precincts  of  Threadneedle-street. 


THE 
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No.  V. 

After  the  portraits,  of  which  we  ex¬ 
tracted  a  few  in  our  last  Number,  the 
author  suddenly  concludes  the  poem  ab¬ 
ruptly. 

No  longer  fymd  in  hand  the  Tory  pair ! 

But  one  attain’d  the  honours  of  the  chair  ! 

Oh  drop  a  tear  for  both,  ye  friendly  fair ! 


The  last  phrase  is,  we  hear,  a  plagiary 
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from  Mr.  Bastard’s  speech  on  the  day  of 
his  election*. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  through  the 
whole  poem  no  notice  is  taken  of  Sir 
Thomas  Acland  s  private  conduct.  His 
gentlemanlike  demeanour  ;  his  cordial 
manners  ;  his  playful  talents  for  conver¬ 
sation  ;  his  unremitting  attention  to  bu¬ 
siness  which  is  entrusted  to  him  ;  his  vir¬ 
tuous  boldness  in  resisting  unfounded  at¬ 
tacks  ;  his  unbounded,  but  well-directed 
charities  to  the  poor ;  are  known  to  all, 
and  obtain  the  admiration  of  all.  Such  a 
man  cannot  retire  from  the  representation 
of  a  county  with  the  wounded  feelings  of 
an  ordinary  party  man.  He  may  be  com 
vinced  by  the  result  of  the  contest,  that 
his  political  opinions  have  ceased  to  be 
those  of  a  majority  of  his  constituents  ;  he 
may  have  been  taught,  that  the  dogmatism 
of  Tory  doctrine  can  never  again  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  recommend  two  members  to  their 

*  “  I  hope  my  fair  friends,  while  they  smile  for  my 
triumph,  will  drop  a  tear  over  the  defeat  of  the  combined 
threes/* 
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choice  ;  but  his  conscience  must  ever 
acquit  him  of  having  treated  his  adver¬ 
saries  with  rancour,  or  his  friends  with 
ingratitude. 


THE  END, 


* 
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CHARLES  WOOD,  Printer, 
Poppin’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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